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General Meeting—Tuesday 4 October 2016, 8.00 p.m. 


Speaker: Quinn Ollivier, PhD Candidate, Deakin University. 

Quinn’s research interests lie within the field of whole ecosystem ecology, nutrient impacts on food web community 
structure and biogeochemical cycling, specifically, carbon sequestration in seagrass, saltmarsh and mangrove 
ecosystems (blue carbon ecosystems). He is currently working on projects that investigate opportunities for carbon 
offsetting within carbon rich ecosystems of the Corangamite Catchment region, Victoria. Quinn aims to establish 
current blue carbon stocks, and identify beneficial mechanisms for the future management of these ecosystems that 
will aid in the mitigation of carbon re-mineralisation (COz released to the atmosphere) and climate change. 


Talk topic: The importance of blue carbon to the management of Australia's coastal ecosystems, and a 
preview of the research being conducted by Deakin University and the Blue Carbon Lab (headed by Dr Peter 
Macreadie). 


General Meeting—Tuesday 1 November 2016 


Speaker: Caitlin Davis, Senior Environmental Water Coordinator, Victorian Environmental Water Holder. 
Talk topic: The role of the Victorian Environmental Water Holder. How the water trading system works; how 
environmental water allocations are calculated; how decisions regarding water release timings and quantities are 
made; and how a water release is used to benefit particular species. 


Tax-deductible donations can be made to the Geelong Field Naturalists Environment Fund at any time. 
Donations will be used for the environmental purposes of the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


Donate by electronic funds transfer: 
CBA Account BSB 063 633 Account No. 1028 7433 


Please ensure that the transfer is identified with your name and that it is a donation to the GFN Environment 
Fund. We will issue you with a numbered receipt suitable for taxation purposes. Donations of $2.00 or more 
are tax-deductible. 


GFNC website GFNC is on Facebook 
www.gfnc.org.au http://www.facebook.com/geelongfnc 


Visit the GFNC website to submit your observations or An online discussion group for members 
photos, keep up to date with forthcoming events, read 
interesting articles and much more.... 
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Observations 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be submitted to the GFNC website (go to the 
Observations tab), emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to Barry Lingham (5255 4291) so that they 
can be incorporated onto the site. 


Email address: info@gfnc.org.au 


The photo on the front cover, by Guy Dutson, is of a 
Members are encouraged to arrive early at Lowland Copperhead taken at Begola Wetlands, August 


general meetings. 2016. 
The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow members to chat The photo on the back cover, by Tracey Hinton, is of 


PE PETETA Wiciore: Prasophyllum elatum Tall Leek Orchid, taken at 
Anglesea, 2016. 





Out and about: Migrating insects 


he extremely wet winter and spring over the whole of 

south-eastern Australia may upset regular migration 
patterns of many insects—cold temperatures and too 
much rain causing water-sodden paddocks preventing 
egg laying, followed by better than usual larval food plant 
availability, may affect numbers of insects or times of 
migratory flights. It is hard to predict. Already we have 
seen more Australian Painted Ladies in Geelong than 
usual. 


Migration takes great endurance. Birds may take 
advantage of jet stream winds to travel thousands of 
kilometres across the world. Insects usually fly closer to 
the ground, with less wind assistance. Some species 
migrate regularly, the numbers varying. Most 
lepidopterans spend winter as pupae, emerging as adults 
to start the life cycle when larval food plants will be 
abundant. Plague locusts follow the plants, destroying as 
they go. 


Migrating butterflies often have smaller and lighter body 
sizes that allow them to fly longer distances. Additionally, 
these butterflies tend to have larger wings-to-body ratios. 
Temperatures and day length have been found to 
influence development. Environmental cues may 
stimulate migratory forms. Some Painted Lady flights 
have been linked to El Niño. 


The top flight speed recorded for an Australian Painted 
Lady is 19 km an hour. Some moths can fly at 40 km an 
hour. A butterfly can't fly or eat if its body temperature 
falls below 28°C. Therefore it needs to bask before 
starting off and must rest at night. 


Painted Ladies that migrate annually from Scandinavia 
and Great Britain to West Africa, a 15 000 km round trip, 
take six generations. Australian Painted Ladies migrate 
south in spring and summer and north in autumn and 
winter. The enormous migrations that darkened the sky in 
Melbourne in 1899 do not now occur. It is not known how 
many generations are involved in the flight from 
Queensland to Victoria. 


Australian Painted Ladies in New South Wales migrate in 
great numbers in spring, starting any time from 
mid-August to November, moving on a front that extends 
for about 580 km inland from the coast. This migration 
can continue for up to eight weeks, with the main 
movement being in a south to south-westerly direction. 
Larger numbers in some years may be related to higher 
than average winter rainfall in the months preceding a 
migration, particularly in inland regions. During the 
migration, adults maintain a rapid, direct flight about 2 m 
above the ground. 


The Australian Painted Lady reaches Tasmania 
occasionally and has been found as far south as 
Macquarie Island. In 1975 several very worn specimens 
were seen in October in Hobart; however in November 
the arrivals were very common and fresh-looking and by 
the end of the month they were heading northwest to 
north in irregular 'waves'. A couple of females even 
oviposited on weedy daisies. 


Valda Dedman 


In1968, a large Australian migration year, large numbers 
of Australian Painted Ladies turned up in New Zealand, 
possibly helped by westerly gales. This was not a true 
migration and any resulting caterpillars did not survive. 


The related Yellow Admiral is also known to migrate, but 
overall patterns are not clear. In coastal New South 
Wales, south-westerly flights occur in spring, and in some 
years a northerly migration has been observed in autumn. 
Large spectacular migratory flights of Meadow Argus 
have been reported, though rarely in Victoria. 


Caper White butterflies regularly fly south in spring 
reaching Geelong, sometimes in great numbers, but must 
return north to breed, since caper bushes, their larval food 
plants, do not occur locally. From here they turn west, 
reaching Adelaide, before heading north again. Why they 
make this long flight is unknown. Large migrations do not 
occur every year. In 1999 | watched for 45 minutes while 
2500 flew past at head height. They were heading west 
and seemed to be following the ridge above the Barwon 
River. Occasionally one would pause for a sip of nectar, 
but most kept on steadily flying. 


Caper Whites breed in vast numbers on trees and shrubs 
of the genus Capparis (Wild Caper, Mock Orange), which 
are more common inland. Migrations of adults often 
coincide with the first stormy, hot weather of summer, and 
enormous numbers of Caper Whites sometimes 
aggregate on coastal headlands before flying out to sea. 


The Monarch is well known for its spectacular migrations 
from Mexico to Canada. This may involve five 
generations, so those that begin are not the ones that 
finish. Instinct carries them forward. Monarchs did not 
reach Australia until about 1871, possibly blown from New 
Caledonia, but they still migrate north and south in small 
numbers. 


As winter approaches, the butterflies leave the inland 
areas as temperatures drop and migrate towards the 
coast. For Monarchs near the coast north of the 
Richmond River in New South Wales, breeding can 
continue for most of the year with one generation 
following another. Further south, adults that develop in 
autumn do not breed immediately. They remain in a 
non-breeding state throughout winter, some of them 
staying in the same district for several months. 


In cooler areas, these non-breeding adults may gather 
together and hang from the branches of trees in large 
clusters of thousands of butterflies. This is known as 
over-wintering. The same trees are used for this year 
after year. The clusters are at first made up mainly of 
males. The females arrive a week or So later. During the 
warmth of the day the butterflies fly around the trees, but 
with the afternoon drop in temperature they settle to 
reform clusters. Cluster sites are known in the Sydney 
Basin and Hunter Valley, as well as in the Mt Lofty 
Ranges, near Adelaide. Aggregating adults have 
extensive fat reserves. 
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The clusters appear in about April and remain until about 
August or September, when the butterflies disperse after 
mating. The females are the first to leave, moving off to 
lay the first eggs of the new season on fresh spring 
growth. Succeeding generations extend the range across 
the country until the full summer range of the species is 
again occupied. Occasionally they come to Geelong; 
their larvae use Swan Plants that are grown in gardens. 


The Blue Tiger occupies various habitats, but breeds in 
monsoonal and littoral rainforest in northern Northern 
Territory, and coastal eastern Queensland to northern 
NSW. Adults disperse as far south as Victoria. This 
species is also found in the Philippines, Indonesia, the 
Solomon Islands, Fiji, Tonga and Samoa. Blue Tigers 
migrate extensively during the monsoons in southern 
India. They are also known to mud-puddle (the sucking 
up of minerals from moist places, rotting fruit or animal 
carcasses) during migration. In Australia, the butterflies 
perform mass migrations to the south in some years, 
making a delightful spectacle. They appear 
non-directional in the autumn. The adult butterflies have 
been observed to live longer than five months. During the 
dry season adults form large aggregations in sheltered 
shady microhabitats. 


Massive migrations of Lemon Migrants sometimes occur, 
with the butterflies usually flying from south to north. In 
suburban Brisbane, the green larvae usually feed on 
Golden Rain Trees (Cassia fistula). 


Adult Common Crow butterflies migrate to overwinter 
together for protection in large aggregations of one to two 
thousand butterflies. The butterflies go into a dormant 
state in which they live on their fat reserves and nearby 
nectar sources until warmer weather returns. These 
aggregations occur in sheltered coastal sites and on 
offshore islands in the tropics and subtropics of northern 
and eastern Australia. This is the opposite of the 
behaviour of Bogong Moths which aestivate in cool 
places to avoid the heat. Common Crows only 
occasionally reach Victoria. 


Bogong Moths have a very demanding migration. They 
may have to battle adverse winds and they have to 
maintain an approximate direction to reach their 
destination. Some fly thousands of kilometres south or 
east. Some inevitably lose their way and every year we 
see a few in Geelong, much further south than 

Mt Bogong. 


Arriving around November, Bogong Moths cover the 
walls of alpine caves over summer—up to 17 000 moths 
in one square metre. They create a massive influx of high 
-fat, high-protein food to alpine ecosystems and are 
feasted upon by marsupials, especially Mountain Pygmy 
Possums. For thousands of years they were also 


harvested by Indigenous people, who roasted them 
whole. They are said to have a nutty taste. 


Some remain resting in their caves the whole time, but 
others fly at night, providing a spectacular sight at dusk. 
In late February they begin their journey back to their 
breeding grounds. The female ovaries do not develop 
until the return migration. After a new generation has 
been produced through egg, larva and pupa, the moths 
are ready to migrate to the mountains again. Some 
remain to breed; it is not known if this is a separate 
population, but these moths have paler hindwings. 
Bogong Moths in Western Australia do not migrate and 
their summer survival strategy is unknown. 


Many pest species of moth have a very large one—way 
migration in a downwind direction and don't return to their 
breeding grounds. They are aided by warm winds ahead 
of a cold front, which carry them very high for enormous 
distances quite rapidly. This migration may only take 12 
to 36 hours. They cannot eat during this time. Large 
numbers of moths have reached New Zealand in this way 
and have been found washed up on beaches there. 


Spring winds carry the noctuid moth Helicoverpa 
punctigera from central Australia to the coastal areas of 
south-eastern Australia, and Persectania ewingii to 
Tasmania from South Australia or western Victoria. 


During the summer months the fruit piercing moth 
Eudocima fullonia migrates south from northern 
Queensland down the east coast to Victoria. 


The rapid outward expansion of Australian Plague 
Locusts has been called a migration, since with 
favourable weather conditions enormous swarms build 
up and move out of their normal areas of far northwest 
NSW and adjoining Queensland and South Australia and 
cause great agricultural damage. The first plague 
occurred in 1844 and there have been many others 
since. We can probably expect a plague this year. 


Migration is a regular event; dispersal is random. For 
example, the pest currant lettuce aphid , which arrived in 
Tasmania in 2004 via low level jet streams from New 
Zealand, has rapidly dispersed throughout Australia, but 
does not make annual directional flights. 


References 
australianmuseum.net.au/wanderer-butterfly 
Braby, M. (2000). Butterflies of Australia, their 
identification, Biology and Distribution. CSIRO, 
Collingwood, Vic. 
en.m.wikipedia.org/wiki/Australian_plague_locust 
en.m.wikipedia.org/wiki/Insect_migration 
Zborowski, P. and Edwards, T.(2007). A Guide to 
Australian Moths.CS|IRO, Collingwood, Vic. 


Library Working Bee 
Saturday 29 October 2016 at 9.00 a.m. 
Geelong Botanic Gardens Meeting Room 


We need a few helpers to help put our library in proper order. We'll have a cuppa together and finish 
about 12 noon. 


Contact: Lorraine 0419 593 165 
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Are you sure you should be eating that? 


Deborah Evans 















hile on a walk during the Angair Wildflower 

Show weekend, our group watched a 
White-eared Honeyeater fly down onto the track and 
start pecking at something green that looked like a 
piece of a succulent plant, though there were no 
such plants in the vicinity. After the bird left, we 
discovered that the ‘plant’ was a piece of jelly snake, 
presumably dropped by walkers from the nearby 
camp. Certainly an unusual way for a bird to get a 
bit of extra sugar! 
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David, Chrissy and Deborah on the Field Nats stall at the Angair 
Wildflower show. Photo: Ros Gibson 


Jerringot awash with wildlife 


Jerringot was looking good in the wet with many creatures making the most of expanded habitat due to recent heavy 
rains. Photos by John Newman. 





Tiger Snake. 
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Jerringot wetland. 


Photo: Susan Kruss 
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Royal Spoonbills, Jerringot. Photo: John Newman 


Orange-bellied Parrot surveys on the Bellarine Peninsula 
September 2016 update 


Craig Morley—Bellarine Peninsula OBP Regional Group Co-ordinator 


espite the efforts of many keen volunteers over the 

weekend of 10—11 September and preceding and 
following weeks, we did not turn up any OBPs on the 
Bellarine Peninsula. Sincere thanks to all those who, so 
willingly and enthusiastically, gave their time and efforts to 
complete these surveys. 


As of 21 September, we have very exciting news, from 
Annika Everaadt and Shannon Troy, of three birds 
returned to Melaleuca in SW Tasmania. Black Blue P 
(first banded as a chick in the 2013/14 season) was seen 
at the Wilson’s, for those of you who know Melaleuca, on 


Tuesday morning (20 September). He has returned to 
Melaleuca every year since (first sighted at Melaleuca in 
2015 on 27 September and in 2014 on 12 November). 


And, as of Wednesday morning (21 September), there 
are two more returns—one of which is none other than 
Blue Black F, the oldest bird in the wild population, last 
seen at Swan Bay on 22 August. That means he’s just 
completed his 18th trip across Bass Strait (between 
Melaleuca and the mainland), a staggering distance, over 
his lifetime, of more than 12 000 km (if my arithmetic is 
close to the mark). 


Birds seen on the Orange-bellied Parrot survey at Swan Bay West. Photos by David Boyle. 





Caspian Terns, breeding and non-breeding. 
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Horsfield’s Bronze-Cuckoo. 


Coogoorah Park, Anglesea—fauna survey 
8—11 September 2016 


All trapping is carried out in accordance with WSIAEC approval 23.15 and DELWP permit 10007876 


Trevor Pescott—Convenor, Fauna Survey Group 
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Deborah, Tracey, Grace and Trevor prepare to record the vital statistics 


of a Swamp Rat. Photo: Chrissy Freestone 
Location 10/09/16: E16 Swamp Rat Rattus lutreolus, male, 
Coogoorah Park is a Surf Coast Shire-managed reserve wt 126 g. 


on the west side of the Anglesea River upstream from 


the Great Ocean Road. It has an area of 17.3 ha, and 11/09/16: E1 Swamp Rat, female, wt 112 g. 


includes a variety of habitats including Damp Sands E11 Swamp Rat, female, wt 95 g. 

Herb-rich Woodland where we did our trapping. E19 Swamp Rat, female, wt 110 g. 

On a previous occasion we undertook a one-night Thanks 

harp-trapping survey using two traps in the same area To the Surf Coast Shire for permission to carry out the 

where the present survey took place, yielding Little survey; to Helen, Lance and Barry for help setting the 

Forest Bats. traps, and to Grace, Chrissy, Tracey and Deborah for 
el checking and collecting the traps and to Grace for the 

Records indicate that as many as 11 mammal species bird list. 

occur in the park, and it is possible the Swamp 

Antechinus may yet be found here as there are recent References 

records of several specimens being found locally. Macak, Phoebe, et al, ARI. 2007. Surf Coast Shire 


It would seem sensible to carry out further surveys using Bio-mapping. A report to Surf Coast Shire. 


both harp and Elliott traps, perhaps in the autumn. Barbara Wilson Pty Ltd. 2016. Assessment of Mammals 
at Fairyland Nature Reserve, Coogoorah Park and 
Weather ’ i 
; Anglesea River. Report to Surf Coast Shire, Victorian 
The weather forecast was for heavy rain however after a Baucratient 


wet Thursday night the weather improved and the 
showers cleared during the weekend. It was relatively 
mild with early morning temperatures around the 
12—14°C range. 


Elliott traps 


Because of the forecast rain we set only 20 traps ina 
single transect, in the dense vegetation along the bank 
of the Anglesea River. Particular care was taken to 
ensure they were weatherproof using plastic sheaths to 
completely cover the traps. 


Results 
09/09/16: E1 Pobblebonk (Eastern Banjo Frog). 





Blue-winged Parrot, Coogoorah Park, Anglesea. 
Photo: Chrissy Freestone 
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Bird list, Coogoorah Park 


Australian Wood Duck 
Chestnut Teal 

Pacific Black Duck 
Little Pied Cormorant 
Great Cormorant 

Little Black Cormorant 
Eastern Great Egret 
White-faced Heron 
Swamp Harrier 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 
Purple Swamphen 
Dusky Moorhen 
Eurasian Coot 
Black-fronted Dotterel 
Masked Lapwing 
Gang-gang Cockatoo 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 


fi 


Crimson Rosella 
Blue-winged Parrot 
Horsfield’s Bronze-Cuckoo 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
Laughing Kookaburra 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Satin Bowerbird 

Superb Fairy-wren 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Striated Thornbill 

Spotted Pardalote 
White-eared Honeyeater 
Red Wattlebird 

New Holland Honeyeater 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Crested Shrike-tit 

Golden Whistler 


Grey Shrike-thrush 
Grey Butcherbird 
Australian Magpie 
Pied Currawong 
Grey Currawong 
Grey Fantail 

Willie Wagtail 

Little Raven 
Eastern Yellow Robin 
Little Grassbird 
Silvereye 
Welcome Swallow 
Bassian Thrush 
Common Starling 
Red-browed Finch 





Trevor with Swamp Rat. Photo: Chrissy Freestone Close-up of Swamp Rat tail. 


Photo: Chrissy Freestone 


Latham’s Snipe Project 


It will interest many GFNC members to know that there is now an official project to monitor and study the cryptic 
Latham’s Snipe, run by Dr Birgita Hansen from Federation University. A lot of the field work is being performed at 
Port Fairy in western Victoria, where birds are being caught and fitted with geolocators to monitor movement. There 
has also been a trip to Hokkaido in Japan, where the snipe breed and where satellite transmitters have been attached 
to five birds. Early information suggests that at least some birds fly directly from Japan to PNG and Northern 
Australia, rather than island hopping through Taiwan and The Philippines as previously thought. 


There will be snipe surveys around the Bellarine Peninsula on 19 November 2016 and 7 January 2017 for anyone 
who is interested. Standardised counting methods are employed in accordance with those used for the BirdLife Atlas 
of Australian Birds. Opportunities will be available to participate in catches in Port Fairy over summer. It is a good 
opportunity for participants to become regular counters at their local wetland such as Begola at Ocean Grove, 
Balyang Sanctuary in Newtown and Jerringot in Belmont, among others. 


For more information go to www.lathamssnipeproject.wordpress.com or the GFNC website. 
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Next fauna surveys 


Bellarine Peninsula 
Thursday 13—Sunday 16 October 2016 


The site is 420 Swan Bay Road—east of the Drysdale-Ocean Grove Road, behind the reservoir. 


It is private property owned by Brenda and Peter Smith, and it is part of the ‘Hutchinson Brothers block’ where the 
Club held several excursions in its very early years. 


Thursday 13 October: Meet at 1.00 p.m. on-site to set out equipment. 

Friday 14, Saturday 15 and Sunday 16 October: Meet on-site at 8.00 a.m. 

(Note—a BBQ breakfast will be provided on Sunday morning.) 
Gerangamete survey—Melbourne Cup weekend 
Saturday 29 October—Tuesday 1 November 2016 


Survey on private property at Gerangamete on behalf of the Trust for Nature. The property is located at 220 Pipeline 
Road, almost opposite the west end of Boundary Road. 


Saturday 29 October: Meet on-site at midday for BYO lunch and discussion about the property and the purpose of 
the survey, and to set out some equipment in the afternoon. 


Sunday 30, Monday 31 October and Tuesday 1 November: Meet on-site at 8.00 a.m. 


Property location: Travel to the west end of Boundary Road which is 1.6 km west of the Colac-Forrest Road. 
Immediately opposite the end of Boundary Road is 240 Pipeline Road. 


Turn right into Pipeline Road and travel no more than a few hundred metres. 
On your left you will see a gate marked by a GFNC notice. 


If you intend coming at any time over the long weekend, please let me know on ppescott@optusnet.com.au and | will 
email a map and any other details that come to hand before the survey, and accommodation details/options. 


Brisbane Ranges 
Thursday 8—Sunday 11 December 2016 


Survey in the Brisbane Ranges which may include a twilight search for White-throated Nightjars, and some harp 
trapping for bats. More details in the November Geelong Naturalist. 


Delma impar Grassland Legless Lizard—Survey for CCMA 


The Corangamite Catchment Management Authority is conducting a survey searching for Delma impar, commonly 
called the Grassland Legless Lizard, on three properties north of Teesdale and Shelford, and has asked the GFNC to 
assist. 


The project involves checking a series of tile grids on three farming properties where remnant native grassland remain 
in reasonable condition. 


Since the project is supervised by Tony Byrne of the CCMA, most of the survey days are midweek, but at least one 
has been slotted into the weekend. The dates are shown below. 


Club members interested in the local native fauna and grasslands are invited to join in. 
We will meet at the CCMA office in Fyans Street at 8.00 a.m. on each of the following days: 


Tuesday 11 October Saturday 5 November Wednesday 7 December 
Thursday 27 October Wednesday 23 November Thursday 15 December 
Tuesday 29 November 


For further details contact Trevor at ppescott@optusnet.com.au. 
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GFNC/FNCB excursion—Clarkesdale Bird Sanctuary 
3 September 2016 





Eastern Yellow Robin, Clarkesdale. Photo: David Boyle 


hile it was only 20 September last year that we last 

visited Clarkesdale Bird Sanctuary (see Geelong 
Naturalist Vol. 51, No. 07), the location is always worth a 
revisit. This year’s visit was at the invitation of the Field 
Naturalists Club of Ballarat, who kindly suggested a joint 
excursion as a way of renewing friendships made from 
the various SEANA events including the recent Geelong 
campout held earlier this year. 


After a suitable briefing about what might be seen in the 
area from David Coutts, the Birdlife site manager, the 
approximately 30 participants split up into two groups with 
roughly equal numbers of GFNC / FNCB club members. 
A new path had been marked out since last year’s visit 
that allowed complete viewing of the area commonly 
known as the Bird Paddock. One group set off clockwise 
while the other commenced in the opposite direction. 





Scented Sundew, Clarkesdale. 


Photo: David Boyle 


Long-billed Corella, Clarkesdale. 


Rod Lowther 





Photo: David Boyle 


The approximately 2 km walk revealed 44 species of 
birds. The Grey Goshawk was again seen but unlike the 
previous year the nest location was not found. A Collared 
Sparrowhawk was noted flying above. The area is notable 
for spring migrants, with Horsfield’s Bronze-cuckoo, 
Shining Bronze-Cuckoo and Fan-tailed Cuckoos all seen 
and heard. One group located three Varied Sittella. An 
interesting topic during this part of the walk was the large 
number of Striated Pardalote, with individuals from the 
various subspecies races substriatus and ornatus (see 
separate article in this edition by Susan Kruss). 


A few orchids were also observed despite the earlier time 
of the year compared with last year’s visit. The walk 
included a visit to the recently renovated bird hide, 
although as water level were low, there were few 
waterbirds around. 





Black (Swamp) Wallaby, Clarkesdale. 
Photo: David Boyle 
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Searching for Peregrine Falcons at Devil’s Kitchen. 


After lunch, the group decided to visit the nearby Devil’s 
Kitchen to see if the Peregrine Falcons had returned to 
the area to start nesting since the visit of John Gregurke, 
FNCB president, a week earlier. The occupants of one 
vehicle had seen a falcon in the valley prior to the Devil’s 
Kitchen turnoff, suggesting the birds may be at least in 
the area in preparation for nesting. 


The third area visited for the day was the Happy Valley 
Crossing, which involved a 500-m walk up Woady Yaloak 
Creek. Thirty-four species were observed during our time 
there, with the highlight being a display of raptors 
overhead. This started with a viewing of a Little Eagle 
giving chase to a Wedge-tailed Eagle, while a short time 
later a Black Kite and Whistling Kite entered our field of 
view, leading to an interesting discussion on the 
diagnostic features in identifying these various raptor 
species. 


The creek had little water but there was some debris 
around prompting some discussion about water levels 
and floods in the creeks in the area. Little did we know 
how prophetic that was, for a week later the area was 


Photos: David Boyle 
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Correa sp. Happy Valley. Nodding Greenhoods, Clarkesdale. 


Photo: David Boyle 








Jacky Winter, Clarkesdale. Photo: David Tytherleigh 


subject to heavy rains and flooding, the first for many 
years. 


From Happy Valley, excursion participants from the two 
clubs departed in various directions, having shared an 
enjoyable day out. 


Thanks to Craig Morley for preparing the various bird 
lists. Thanks to the Field Naturalists Club of Ballarat for 
suggesting this excursion, and we look forward to 
reciprocating the invitation in 2017 with a day out in the 
Geelong region. 


Clarkesdale Bird Paddock: 
http://ebird.org/ebird/view/checklist/S31386650 


Claire Miller Environment Centre: 
http://ebird.org/ebird/view/checklist/S31386718 


Happy Valley Crossing 
http://ebird.org/ebird/view/checklist/S31386750 





Greenhoods, Clarkesdale. Yellow Star, Clarkesdale. 
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Clarkesdale Sanctuary excursion—a note on pardalotes 


or me, the highlight of a wonderful joint excursion to 

Clarkesdale Sanctuary with the Ballarat and Geelong 
Field Naturalists Clubs was the pardalotes. Near the creek, 
we watched two Striated Pardalotes gather nesting materi- 
al, while three others were flying in and out of a nest in the 
creek bank. This was even more interesting when John 
Newman pointed out that they were two different 
subspecies—ornatus and substriatus. | had no idea that it 





Striated Pardalote (subspecies substriatus), Clarkesdale 
Sanctuary. Photo: Susan Kruss 


Susan Kruss 


was possible to see them both in the same 

location. Later, in another area, we saw Spotted 
Pardalotes, also nesting. We saw more pardalotes in 
different places on that excursion than | have ever seen 
before! John tells me that we sometimes get the 
Tasmanian subspecies of Striated Pardalote (striatus) at 
the You Yangs so | will be watching for them next year. 





Striated Pardalote (subspecies ornatus), Clarkesdale Sanctuary. 


Photo: Susan Kruss 


Butterfly report 


here are still many Australian Painted Ladies, but also 

Yellow Admirals and Jezebels. Back in August Wendy 
Cook had the wonderful experience of a Painted Lady 
perching on her leg and soaking up the sunshine. Rod 
Lowther checked up on a Two-spotted Line-blue in his 
garden. He not only captured it and photographed it, he 
measured it and verified that it had no tails and compared 


Imperial Jezebel 
Spotted Jezebel 


Australian Painted Lady 


Yellow Admiral 


Two-spotted Line-blue 


04/09/16 
11/09/16 


17/09/16 


18/08/16 


28/08/16 


28/08/16 
29/08/16 


29/08/16 


08/09/16 
23/09/16 


08/09/16 


10/09/16 
15/09/16 
24/09/16 
24/09/16 
04/09/16 
08/09/16 
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Wensleydale 


You Yangs, eastern 
boundary at Toynes Rd 
Jerringot 


‘Eclipse Creek’, Whinray 
Rd, Meredith 


Belmont, East View Pde 


Highton 


Geelong Botanic 
Gardens 


Eastern Park 
stormwater pond 


Belmont, East View Pde 
Bacchus Marsh 


Belmont, East View Pde 


Belmont, East View Pde 
Collendina 

Fairmont Rd, Newtown 
Modewarre 

Belmont, East View Pde 
Belmont, East View Pde 





Valda Dedman 


it with a photo. One (the same?) turned up a few days 
later. 


Observers: 
CMo, Craig Morley; DBi, Darren Bird; DHe, Dean Hewish; 


DTy, David Tytherleigh; JN, John Newman; MHe, Marilyn 
Hewish; RLo, Rod Lowther; WCo, Wendy Cook. 


1 in garden, photographed. 
1 flew over. 


1 along path full sun investigating canopy of 
eucalyptus, 2.30 p.m. 

1 flying, perched on my leg and soaked in 
sunshine. In garden surrounded by paddocks, 
windbreaks. Sunny, windy, 1.30 p.m. 

2 in garden each day until 1 Sept except 30th 
when temp was below 15°C. 

1 at Valley Rd nursery on flowering plant. 

10 flitting about, seemingly attracted to blue 
flowers. 

3 flitting about on fringing vegetation. 


3 in garden. 
2 flying together in garden. 


1 in garden at same photographed time as Painted 
Ladies. 


1 in garden. 

1 flying low among shrubs. 

1 flying about in garden. 

1 on eastern shore, farmland. 


1 in front garden. 
1 in front garden. 


Bird Group meeting: 
Factors affecting the behaviour of Grey Fantails—Christa Beckmann 
15 September 2016 


hrista came from Canada nine years ago to doa 

PhD at Sydney University—her topic was 'The 
Impact of Cane Toads on Birds in Australia’. Since then 
she has been studying bird behaviour at Deakin 
University. Christa's talk was a combination of three 
different conference presentations she has given on the 
behaviour of Grey Fantails. 


The first presentation concerned differences in breeding 
behaviour at two different elevations on Mt Buffalo. Few 
differences were noted with the exception of the timing of 
breeding, which started 24 days later and lasted 13 per 
cent longer at the higher elevation (1300 metres) than at 
the lower elevation (370 metres). This was in contrast to 
studies in the northern hemisphere on similar bird 
species showing many differences. However, the year of 
the study, 2012, was an exceptionally hot year and heat 
was a factor, resulting in a high rate of nest failure at the 
lower altitude. Although heat was not a direct factor at 
the higher altitude, many species that had never been 
seen there previously moved higher to escape the heat, 
leading to increased predation of Grey Fantail nests and 
a high rate of nest failure. 


The second presentation looked at changes in Grey 
Fantail behaviour in response to the risk of nest 
predation. Grey Fantails can build up to seven nests and 


Jackie Pallister 


often change nesting sites in response to predator risk. 
This study looked at the predictability of different 
re-nesting strategies such as change in elevation and 
concealment of nests. There were no trends in the data 
at a population level but at the individual level the 
re-nesting behaviour of some birds was clearly more 
predictable than others; but this difference only became 
apparent upon repeated observation of individual birds. 


The third presentation focused on the question of why 
Grey Fantails sing on the nest, thus potentially giving 
away their position. Only three species in Australia do 
this: Grey Fantails, Superb Fairy-wrens and Red-backed 
Fairy-wrens. Studies showed that song rates in Grey 
Fantails didn't influence i) pairing ii) Survival to hatch or 
to fledge iii) incubation effort of the partner or iv) 
predation risk. In addition, v) females sang more often 
than males and vi) song rates weren't affected by level of 
nest concealment. The reason for singing on the nest 
therefore remains a mystery at the moment, and Christa 
is interested to hear from anyone regarding Grey 
Fantails sitting on nests. In particular she would like to 
know if the bird is male or female, whether it is singing or 
making a contact call, and whether eggs or chicks are 
present. Christa’s contact email is: 
c.beckmann@deakin.edu.au. 





Grey Fantail, near the river at Breakwater, September 2016. 


Photo: David Tytherleigh 
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Building a long-term picture: 
The story of my local patch—Eastern Park 


Craig Morley 





Nineteenth century Garden, Eastern Park. 


t all started in late 1979. As a young teacher, | was 

looking for an end-of-year activity (following the 
completion of formal classes), that would be enjoyable and 
different, to engage some students for the last few days of 
the school year. At the time, | was heavily involved in the 
first Atlas of Australian Birds, run by the Royal 
Australasian Ornithologists’ Union (now BirdLife Australia), 
and thought: ‘Let’s do some bird surveys of the adjoining 
parkland for the Atlas, to find out what’s there and to 
involve the students in some real science’ or as we say 
today some citizen science. The rest, as they say, is 
history. 


The students from Geelong High School, in the 
south-west corner of this urban parkland, were involved in 
the project over many years. There were several goals for 
the activity: to find what bird species were present in the 
parkland, to complete several surveys for the first Atlas of 
Australian Birds and to actively involve students in 
enjoying bird study and outdoor activity. 


Eastern Park is an area of 80 ha consisting mainly of open 
spaces with plantings of sugar gums and exotic pines and 
cypress. The Geelong Botanic Gardens, established in 
1849, is an area of approximately four hectares within the 





Ae S P 


Australian Hobby fledgling stretches its wings, almost ready for first flight. 
Eastern Park. December 2004. 
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Twentieth century Garden, Eastern Park. 


parkland with much greater vegetation diversity, 
structurally and botanically (Morley 1983). A recently 
established stormwater harvesting lake has provided a 
wetland which has attracted numerous waterbirds 
including several duck species, Eurasian Coots, a Dusky 
Moorhen and Baillon’s Crakes. From the mid-1980s to 
early 1990s a wetland, at the site of the Geelong 
Conference Centre, smaller than the current stormwater 
lake, provided habitat for waterbirds (Dusky Moorhens and 
Buff-banded Rails bred there), but this fell into disrepair 
and unfortunately has not attracted waterbirds for many 
years. 


My interest in this urban parkland grew and | found myself 
spending many enjoyable hours wandering and surveying 
the birds, taking notes on numbers, distribution and 
behaviour including feeding and breeding. My survey 
effort stepped up a few notches in September 1990, when 
| set up three Australian Bird Count (2 hectare, 20 
minutes) survey sites within the park and began regular 
quarterly surveys which | continue to this day. The three 
sites are: a portion of playing fields in the southern section 
which, in April 2012, literally became the stormwater 
harvesting lake (so there is 20+ years of baseline data 





Australlian Hobby (Female) with Starling prey, Eastern Park. December 
2004. 





Northern Section of open spaces, Eastern Park. 


prior to the development of this feature); a second site 
covering the Nineteenth and Twentieth century Gardens 
within the Geelong Botanic Gardens and a third site, in the 
north of the parkland, dominated by Sugar Gums and 
exotic pines and cypress. 


At the time of writing (September 2016), | am thrilled and 
excited to have contributed more than 875 lists to eBird 
Australia for this urban parkland, my Local Patch. 


Links to the HotSpots, within my Local Patch, in eBird: 


Eastern Park: 
http://ebird.org/ebird/hotspot/L2549826 


Stormwater Harvesting Lake: 
http://ebird.org/ebird/hotspot/L2965365 


Geelong Botanic Gardens: 
http://ebird.org/ebird/hotspot/L3637443 


Northern Section: 
http://ebird .org/ebird/hotspot/L304901 7 


Over the years there have been many highlights! Finding 
Australian Hobbies successfully breeding when the adult 
male flew in from nowhere with prey to deliver for the 
female to feed voracious nestlings. And a similar 
experience, but more vivid and stunning, with an adult 
male Collared Sparrowhawk flying unseen above my head 
into a copse of pines trees, uttering an unfamiliar call (now 
etched on my brain!), to deliver prey to the female which 
came from the nest to greet him and accept the prey. Each 
of these pivotal observations led to many hours of 
enthralling observation of the breeding behaviour of these 
wonderful species. Other raptors to frequent the parkland 
are white morph Grey Goshawks (autumn-winter), Brown 
Goshawks (generally autumn-winter visitors, but once 
attempted to breed), and Nankeen Kestrels and 
Black-shouldered Kites turn up from time to time. Whistling 
Kite and Little Eagle records seem to have become more 
frequent over the parkland since the Grey-headed 
Flying-foxes took up residence in the park in 2003. 


The Botanic Gardens certainly attract and support a 
different suite of birds from those found in the playing 
fields and open spaces of the park. Brown Thornbills and 
White-browed Scrubwrens are resident in low numbers. 
Eastern Spinebills are autumn-winter visitors and for 
several years in the 1990s stayed to breed through spring- 
summer. Other autumn-winter highlights of the Botanic 
Gardens are Pink Robins, though never a coloured male, 
Rose Robins, Mistletoebirds and occasionally a Bassian 
Thrush or Crescent Honeyeater wandering in winter. 








Stormwater harvesting receiving pond, Eastern Park. 


Ever so rarely, over the years, species such as 
Black-eared Cuckoo, Blue-winged Parrot, Swift Parrot, 
Red-rumped Parrot, Weebill, Satin Flycatcher, Black 
Falcon, Peregrine Falcon and Wedge-tailed Eagle, to 
name a few, have put in cameo appearances! A recently 
fledged Pallid Cuckoo was observed being fed by a Red 
Wattlebird in December 1999, the first record of this 
cuckoo breeding in the parkland since Charles Belcher 
recorded the species breeding in 1913. 


Another favourite is the Crimson Rosella which is 
generally an autumn-winter visitor, but spring-summer 
records are not unknown. Spring visitors include 
White-winged Trillers, White-browed Woodswallows, 
sometimes flying over in massive numbers, and less 
frequently Masked Woodswallows. Olive-backed Orioles 
have been known to arrive and breed in spring-summer. 


Also, over the years, there have been many changes in 
the birdlife of this urban parkland. 


Willie Wagtails and Yellow-rumped Thornbills were once 
numerous and widespread in the parkland. Over the years 
both species have become less numerous and less wide- 
spread. And, unsurprisingly, as its host species (the 
thornbill) has reduced in numbers and distribution, the 
Shining Bronze-Cuckoo no longer visits the parkland. The 
last record of a juvenile cuckoo begging was in November 
1998, and the most recent record of this species was 
November 2001, when the diagnostic whistling call of the 
cuckoo was heard from the small area of the parkland that 
is still home to Yellow-rumped Thornbills. Yellow 
Thornbills, recorded once as host to the Shining 
Bronze-Cuckoo, were first recorded in the parkland in 
1980 and the last record in March 2004. Striated Thornbills 
were first observed in July 1983 and the last record of this 
species is September 2009. 


Scarlet Robins were once present in low numbers, 
from1979 to 1987, when they were present mainly as 
autumn-winter visitors, though there was the tantalising 
hint that they may have bred in spring-summer of 1980 
with a male, female and immature observed through that 
period. The last record of this species in the parkland was 
September 2003, after a gap of more than 16 years from 
May 1987. 


House Sparrows have greatly reduced in numbers since 
the chook run was taken from Botanic Gardens curator's 
residence. Common Starlings have become less 
numerous in the parkland and Common Mynas still seem 
to be restricted to the edges and have not penetrated the 
parkland from surrounding urban and suburban areas. 
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As the years have passed, species such as Rainbow 
Lorikeet (first recorded 1980), Galah (1980), Pied 
Currawong (1984), Eastern Rosella (1991), Crested 
Pigeon (2009) and, more recently, Noisy Miner (2011), 
have arrived and stayed to breed and build up in numbers. 


A roost of Nankeen Night-Herons in the parkland has been 
known to local residents since at least 1974 (Morley 1983), 
and the birds have occasionally bred. It is fascinating to 
note that both freshwater and marine fish species have 
been found under the nests, indicating a flight of at least 3 
km to the south (freshwater) and a flight of at least 1 km to 
the north (marine). The highest number of herons recorded 
in this roost was 32 in October 2002. 


Since December 1979 the number of bird species 

recorded in this urban parkland has slowly risen to 150 and 
around 52 species have bred or attempted to breed (Morley 
1983, Morley 1987, Morley 1990, Morley 1996 and Morley 
1999). 
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Collared Sparrowhawk (adult male) in breeding territory, 
Eastern Park. October 2004. 
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had the foresight and initiative to set aside Eastern Park 
and Geelong Botanic Gardens for all the residents of 
Geelong, then, now and well into the future to share and 
enjoy. 

Long may we value this special parkland and look after it! 
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Collared Sparrowhawk (adult female) in breeding territory, 
Eastern Park. October 2004. 


Fauna report 
Trevor Pescott 


he heavy and persistent rains we have experienced 

over the winter months have filled most of the small 
farm dams and wetlands that had suffered over the long 
dry spell. Consequently, frogs have become very vocal 
and will now breed prolifically, so long as the wet 
conditions last long enough for the eggs to hatch and the 
tadpoles metamorphose into adults before the next dry 
spell. Where the frogs have been for so long is something 
of a mystery, but presumably they have burrowed deep 
enough to avoid desiccation. 


The Pseumoia skinks continue to prove to be difficult to 
identify. Those seen at the Corio Grassland and 
previously identified as the P. entrecasteauxii (Tussock 
Cool-skink) may be P. pagenstecheri, the Tussock Skink. 
We will need to have a much closer look at them in the 
coming months! 


It is good to see that Platypuses, and presumably Water 
Rats, survived the flood in the Barwon River with 
sightings before the rise of the water-level, and after the 


Mammals 


Platypus 


Koala 


Common Brushtail Possum 


Common Ringtail Possum 
Eastern Grey Kangaroo 


Swamp( Black) Wallaby 


Microbat sp. 
Brown Hare 


Dolphin sp. 


Eastern Banjo Frog 
(Pobblebonk) 


Brown Striped Frog (Striped 
Marsh Frog) 


Common Eastern Froglet 


02/09/16 


23/09/16 


07/09/16 


07/09/16 
04/09/16 


11/09/16 


17/09/16 
26/09/16 


07/09/16 


04/09/16 


28/08/16 


08/09/16 


09/09/16 
11/09/16 
17/09/16 


17/09/16 


24/09/16 
17/09/16 


17/09/16 


08/09/16 


11/09/16 


17/09/16 


subsequent drop. 


Newtown, Barwon River—seen swimming downstream close to the bank 
for about 20 m, before heading across the river to the opposite side, 
again swimming close to the bank before disappearing from sight, about 
7.30 a.m. 

Buckley Falls, foraging in the Barwon River upstream, from the footbridge 
opposite the golf course, at 6.00 p.m. Thick fur, rounded tail and bill 
noticed when it dived. (John, Kate and Meg Newman.) 

Whinray Road, Meredith, sleepy but awake in a fork towards the top of a 
Manna Gum. It had a broad white stripe across the top of its chest. 


Newtown, an adult with a young on its back, foraging in a tree. 
Newtown, beside the Barwon River, climbing around in a eucalypt on a 
sunny morning at about 9.15 a.m. 


You Yangs, several groups in the paddocks east of the You Yangs, south 
of Toynes Road. 


Wensleydale, beside the road. 


Balyang Sanctuary, roadkilled. 


Newtown, one of the larger species flying around on a mild evening at 
6.30 p.m. 

Corio Grasslands, two individuals up on their hind legs and sparring with 
each other. 

Point Addis, at least 5 separate pods close to the shore; apparently 
schools of Pilchards are 'running' up the coast from near Apollo Bay. 
Many Crested Terns diving among the dolphins, and a few gannets. A 
whale was seen from Pt Addis by another observer. 


Waurn Ponds, several heard calling from wetlands on Deakin University 
Campus, on a mild day. 


Anglesea, caught at Coogoorah Park. 

Wensleydale, several calling from a farm dam. 

Werribee plains, heard calling from farm dam full after rain, Box Forest/ 
Gilmore’s Road. 

Werribee plains, calling from dam beside Box Forest Road. 


Lake Modewarre, many calling from the eastern shore. 

Werribee plains, calling from a small dam filled after rain, Box Forest 
Road between Gilmore’s Road and Lees Bridge. 

Balliang, Lees Bridge, calling from Little River that was flowing freely 
after rain. 

Waurn Ponds, several heard calling on a mild day from wetlands on the 
Deakin University Campus. 

Wensleydale, at least a dozen seen or heard calling from roof tiles 
beside a farm dam. 

Balliang, Lees Bridge, a chorus from Little River that was flowing freely 
after recent rain. 
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Herps (cont’d) 
Common Eastern Froglet 


Marbled Gecko 
Eastern Three-lined Skink 


Pale-flecked Garden 
Sunskink 


White’s Skink 


Tussock Skink 
(P. pagenstecheri) 


Swampland Cool-skink 
(P. rawlinsoni) 


Eastern Blue-tongued Lizard 
Lowland Copperhead 
Tiger Snake 


Little Whip Snake 


Observers: BL, Barry Lingham; CFr, Chrissy Freestone; DHe, Dean Hewish; GD, Guy Dutson; GFNC, Geelong 


17/09/16 


03/09/16 
17/09/16 
04/09/16 


05/09/16 


04/09/16 


06/09/16 
14/09/16 
03/09/16 


14/09/16 
17/09/16 


04/09/16 


Brisbane Ranges, a chorus of calls from a dam beside Reid’s Road. 


Belmont, among some logs at Victoria Terrace. 
Point Lonsdale, together in sand dunes area of Buckley Park. 
Freshwater Creek west, under a rock. 


Eclipse Ck, Whinray Road, Meredith, 4.00 p.m.; hid in a burrow in a dirt 
slope in a regenerating native garden. As | approached | could see its 
head; after a minute or two it came half-way out, then retreated when | 
moved. After a minute or two it came half-way out again and maintained 
its position as | moved slowly away. There were two more possible 
burrows nearby. 


Corio Grasslands, under or near the tile grid. 


Begola Wetlands, Ocean Grove; one seen earlier in this season but 
uncommon and not often seen sun-basking in the open. 

You Yangs, a large individual sun-basking near Big Rock. 

Begola Wetlands, Ocean Grove. 

Jerringot, sun-basking in a clearing just off the track, 12.45 p.m. 
Corio Grasslands, a small individual. 


Jerringot, single individual about 45 cm long, in grass beside the bike 
path, inundated on both sides. 


Freshwater Creek west, found under rocks. 





Field Naturalists Club (Fauna Group); GGt, Geoff Gates; JN, John Newman; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; PP, Priscilla 
Pescott; SLW, Sandra Lea-Wood; TFl, Tom Fletcher; TP, Trevor Pescott; WWCo, Wendy Cook. 





Eastern Banjo Frog, or Pobblebonk, from Coogoorah Park, Anglesea. 
Note the conspicuous gland on the hind leg which is a useful identifying feature. It is also a large frog—this one 
measured 63 mm from snout to vent. 
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Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion—Gherang 
22 September 2016 


he September Mid-week Bird Group outing was held 
at Mirrabooka, Gherang, a 120 acre property owned 
by Mrs Chris Trotter. 


Despite the doubtful weather forecast we had an almost 
record breaking attendance of 26 and the weather was 
kind to us. 


Although the property had been virtually flooded only a 
week or so before with all the rain, it had now dried out 
and we had a good day with over 40 species of birds 
sighted. This property has an extensive area of dry 
bushland along the creek and a couple of dams and the 
birdlife is always good. Due to the dryness of the 


Pat Streefkerk 


extensive wetland areas this year there were few 
waterbirds, but there were many bush birds and some 
raptors. 


We also had many members get side-tracked with all the 
lovely orchids, including large areas of Nodding 
Greenhoods, Tall Greenhoods, a Wax Lip Orchid, great 
discussion over leaves of Helmeted Orchids, and Sun 
Orchids due to flower shortly. There were also extensive 
areas of Tall Sundew. 


Many thanks to Chris for her hospitality and fitting us all 
inside for morning tea at the end. 





Bird list compiled by Craig Morley 


Pallid Cuckoo 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 


Laughing Kookaburra 
Sacred Kingfisher 


Common Bronzewing 
Straw-necked Ibis 
Brown Goshawk 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 
Gang-gang Cockatoo 


Galah Superb Fairy-wren 


Long-billed Corella 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Crimson Rosella 
Red-rumped Parrot 
Shining Bronze-Cuckoo 


Striated Thornbill 
Brown Thornbill 
Spotted Pardalote 
Striated Pardalote 


White-throated Treecreeper 


White-browed Scrubwren 





Eastern Spinebill 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
White-eared Honeyeater 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
Noisy Miner 

Red Wattlebird 

New Holland Honeyeater 
White-naped Honeyeater 
Varied Sittella 

Golden Whistler 

Rufous Whistler 


Grey Shrike-thrush 
Dusky Woodswallow 
Australian Magpie 
Pied Currawong 
Grey Currawong 
Grey Fantail 

Willie Wagtail 

Jacky Winter 
Eastern Yellow Robin 
Silvereye 
Mistletoebird 

House Sparrow 


Full ebird list and details can be viewed at: http://ebird.org/ebird/view/checklist/S31 700722 
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Awesome orchids of Anglesea 


Field Nats have been out and about this spring, delighting in the beautiful orchids blooming 
in the Anglesea area. 


Caladenia cardiochila Thick-lip Spider Orchid. Caladenia parva Green-comb Spider Orchid. Calochilus paludosus Red Beard Orchid. 
Photo: Susan Kruss Photo: Susan Kruss Photo: Tracey Hinton 


AT 


Caladenai oenochila Wine-lipped Spider Orchid. = 
Photo: Susan Kruss Glossodia major Waxlip Orchid. 
Photo: Susan Kruss 


Chiloglottis trilabra Tall Bird Orchid. 
Photo: Tracey Hinton 


Diuris orientis Donkey Orchid. 
Photo: Tracey Hinton Caladenia clavigera Plain-lip Spider 
Orchid. Photo: Susan Kruss 


A 4 n E m 
Caleana major Flying Duck Orchid. Thelymitra ixioides Spotted Sun Orchid. Pyrorchis nigricans Red Beak Orchid. 
Photo: Tracey Hinton Photo: Tracey Hinton Photo: Tracey Hinton 
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August-September bird observations—some highlights 


he tumult of spring has indeed left an impression on 

Geelong residents, as well as further afield, with 
fabulous rainfall and moderate local flooding. With the 
Barwon River in minor flood and many other river 
systems throughout south-eastern Australia similarly 
affected, wetlands are being replenished as we have not 
seen for years. Brolga and Cattle Egret records from the 
Barwon River flood plains have been a great introduction 
to September. Birders have been out this past four 
weeks to all corners of our district with many fascinating 
records that warrant thorough perusal to really 
appreciate what has been seen and where. For more 
details go to: 
www.gfnc.org.au/observations/bird-observations. 


Australasian Gannets have been seen in large flocks 
offshore at numerous sites around our coastline. 
Australian Hobbies continue to be well observed 
especially in the built up environments of Geelong. An 
Azure Kingfisher at Wye River was a treat for the 
observant birder as was a record at Ocean Grove of 
infrequently reported Little Lorikeets. 


Breeding records have begun coming in, a sure sign of 
late winter and spring. Banded Lapwings breeding locally 
were welcome, as were Black Swans at various 
wetlands. Likely breeding Black-winged Stilts at 
Serendip was a great record, and Black-shouldered 
Kites have been seen on nests and feeding young. 
Cape Barren Geese with goslings at Larawas a 
tremendous record. Although regularly seen around 
Lara, local breeding records are few. 


The return of spring always means migratory shorebirds 
wing their way home to the southern end of their 
trans-equatorial distribution. A trip to Duck Island in 
Swan Bay was particularly fruitful with good early 
numbers of Bar-tailed Godwits, Curlew Sandpipers, 
Red Knot and Red-necked Stints. Swan Bay also 
proved good for Common Greenshank and a flock of 
seven Sooty Oystercatchers was a high number for our 


John Newman and Craig Morley 


region. Eastem Curlews have been seen back at Barwon 
Estuary and Swan Bay. 


Bird movement generally has been the hallmark of this 
past month. Flocks of Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike were 
widespread, and Flame Robins are still hanging on after 
winter in rural and urban fringes. White- winged Trillers, 
Dusky Woodswallows, Olive-backed Orioles and 
Sacred Kingfishers are true spring summer migrants 
to southern Australia, and all have now been recorded 
over recent weeks from various locations. Both Tree and 
Fairy Martins are also being regularly recorded now. 


Finally, the same trip to Duck Island proved fruitful with a 
sighting of 98 Fairy Terns and an experienced observer 
was thrilled to report 32 adult Gull-billed Terns, with 
black bills and dark crowns, flying in formation to the 
south-west offshore from Pt Addis. Where they had come 
from and where they were heading would be fascinating 
to know. 


With many thanks to all the observers, named below, 
who so willingly and keenly record their observations 
continuing to enrich our understanding of the birdlife of 
the Geelong region: 


Angus Hartshorn, Barry Lingham, Brett Roberts, Brett 
Smith, Cheryl West Lau, Chrissy Freestone, Craig 
Morley, Darren Bird, David Tytherleigh, Dean Hewish, 
Deborah Evans, Frances Grundy, Geoff Gates, GFNC 
Bird Group Excursion, Glenn Fletcher, Gordon McCarthy, 
Graeme Stockton, Graham Possingham, Guy Dutson, 
Helena Stokes, Jarrod Harris, Jen Carr, Jenny 
Possingham, John Newman, John Peter, Les Barrow, Lib 
Macpherson, Maarten Hulzebosch, Maddie Glynn, 
Marilyn Hewish, Mark Holdsworth, Pat Streefkerk, Paul 
Schillier, Peter Roupas, Ray James, Rod Lowther, Sally 
White (ANGAIR), Steve Davidson, Tom Fletcher, Trevor 
Lumb. 


Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 
Fungi of the Great Otway National Park—Julene Cook 


Tuesday 11 October 2016, 7.30 p.m. 
Geelong Botanic Gardens Meeting Room 


Julene lives in Forrest and is a very capable photographer . 
She runs the website, Fungioz (www.fungioz.com), where you can read all about Australian fungi and 
download the fungi field guide app. 


Come and learn about fungi cap shape, fungi gill types, as well as the type, textures and shapes of stems. 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Wooloomanata in spring 
Thursday 27 October 2016 


Leader: Craig Morley 


Once again we have been granted permission to visit 
this private property to the west of the You Yangs. 
This visit provides an opportunity for us to investigate 
this fascinating area in spring and let’s hope the 
weather is kind to us. Come and join us to see what 
turns up. 


Meet: 9.00 a.m. inside the entrance to 
Wooloomanata off Sandy Creek Rd. 

Craig will be waiting here. Please be punctual, as you 
may get left behind; we will drive into the property and 
park well away from the main road. 


NB: no car-pooling arrangements at other venues 
have been made. 


Finish: approximately 12.15 p.m. or later if you 
wish to stay for lunch. 


Bring: Water/drinks and light snacks to carry 
along the creek. Binoculars, camera (optional), 
telescope (optional), sunscreen, insect repellent, hat, 
raingear, a warm jacket and sturdy shoes/boots. 
Please bring lunch if you’d like to stay on. 


Enquiries: 
Craig Morley 5221 4604 (or 042 919 6634 on the 
morning of the excursion). 


GFNC excursion 


Forest Rd and Anglesea Heathlands 
Sunday 16 October 2016 


Leader: Angair and Bernie Lingham 


The spring rains have encouraged the growth of a 
wide range of orchids and other wildflowers in the 
Anglesea Heath. This is also the area frequented by 
Chestnut-rumped Heathwren and Southern Emu-wren. 
We will explore the woodlands near Forest Road and 
then gather for a picnic lunch at Coogarah Park in 
Anglesea. After lunch, we will check for more flowers 
at Fraser Avenue. 


Meet: 9.30 a.m. at the intersection of Forest Road 
and Gum Flat Rd. The intersection is about 5.8 km 
from the new roundabout constructed at the Forest Rd/ 
Great Ocean Road intersection. We will proceed along 
Flaxbournes Rd and Portreath Roads. 


Those who wish to meet us at lunchtime should be at 
the Coogarah Park picnic area, at the end of River 
Reserve Rd Anglesea, between 12.30 p.m. and 1.30 


p.m. 


Bring: Lunch, morning tea, afternoon tea/ snacks. 
Wet weather gear, hat, strong shoes or boots, 
binoculars. Reference books and a hand lens will be 
useful. 


Contact: Bernie Lingham 5255 4291 
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Moth evening at the Ocean Grove 
Nature Reserve 
Saturday 8 October 2016 


Leaders: Marilyn and Dean Hewish, Bernie 
and Barry Lingham & Friends of the OGNR 


The GFNC is joining the Friends of the OGNR for 
another fantastic moth night! Each year we find rare 
and beautiful moths and other night creatures. 
Following the success of the March event, we're trying 
a different time of year to see if we can find some new 
and different moths. 


Meet: 4.30 p.m. before the moth action begins 
there'll be time for a bird walk. Meet in the carpark near 
the Information Centre, OGNR, Grubb Road (Melway 
Maps 483 & 484). The entrance to the reserve comes 
off Grubb Road. 


Meet: 6.00 p.m. for a relaxed picnic tea, near the 
carpark. Wood BBQs available. Enjoy a meal, a chat, 
and some general nature study and questions with 
Marilyn and Dean before the light and sheet are set up. 
Mothing begins at dusk. We'll also do a short 
spotlight walk to find nocturnal animals later in the 
evening. 


Bring: a picnic tea, drinks, torch for each person, 
camera, warm clothes and sturdy shoes. Insect 
repellent could also be handy. 


The moth night will go ahead in rain or wind because 
we can set up under the Information Centre verandah. 
In the unlikely event of a Total Fire Ban, the event will 
be cancelled. 


Contact: Bernie or Barry Lingham 
0417 115 109 or 5255 4291 


State Wide Integrated Flora & Fora Teams 
(SWIFFT) video conference 
Thursday 27 October 2016 


9.45 a.m.—12.00 p.m. 


Theme: Learning from indigenous 
knowledge of ecology 


More details about speakers and topics may be found at: 


http://www.swifft.net.au/cb_pages/ 
new_agenda_items.php 


RSVP your attendance to lan Smith 0407 803 115 


Venue: DELWP State Offices, Level 4, Little Malop 
St (opposite Geelong Regional Library), Geelong. 


Mailing roster 
October: Joan & Tibor Korn 
November: Jan Venters 





Coming events 


OCTOBER 2016 NOVEMBER 2016 
4 General Meeting: Quinn Ollivier—Blue Carbon 1 General Meeting: Caitlin Davis—The Victorian Environment 
13-16 Fauna survey—Bellarine Peninsula Water Holder 
8 OGNR moth night 8 Plant Group: Meeting sharing photos and observations 
11 Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora Lecture: Julene Cook— Bird Group: Craig Morley—Birds of Bhutan and north-east 
Fungi of the Great Otway National Park India 
16 Excursion: Anglesea heathlands Excursion: Volcanic plains grasslands 
Bird Group: Graham Dent—Birding in Papua New Guinea Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Lake Victoria 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Wooloomanata in spring 
Library working bee 
Fauna Survey (Melbourne Cup weekend)—Gerangamete 


GFNC COMMITTEE 2016-2017 


President Vacant 

Vice-President Vacant 

Immediate Past President Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 

Secretary Rod Lowther 5243 7037 rod.lowther@live.com 

Treasurer Tracey Hinton 5243 9973 tracey.hinton@gmail.com 

Minute Secretary Rod Lowther 5247 1537 rod.lowther@live.com 

Membership Officer Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 

Committee Member 

. Dean Hewish 0409 231 755 myibook@iprimus.com.au 

David Boyle 5250 1039 davidboyle48@gmail.com 
Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
Graham Possingham 5243 6997 g.possingham@gmail.com 
Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 
Bird Group Craig Morley 5221 4604 craigmorley5@bigpond.com 
Conservation Adviser Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
Editor Chrissy Freestone 0417 379 033 chrissy.freestone@iinet.net.au 
Sub-editor Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
Geelong Bird Report Craig Morley 5221 4604 craigmorley5@bigpond.com 
Jerringot Group Bela Bard-Brucker 5243 7072 bbardbrucker@gmail.com 
Librarian Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
Fauna Survey Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 ppescott@optusnet.com.au 
Web-master Dean Hewish 0409 231 755 myibook@iprimus.com.au 
Eco Book Group Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
General Meeting Minutes Vacant — — 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 

Convenor Lynne Clarke 0439 390 801 alynneclarke@gmail.com 

Cadets Jeff Dagg 0419 551 847 gfncadets@gmail.com 


Submissions to Geelong Naturalist 
The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 24 October 2016. 


Early lodgement of articles (small & large—maximum 2 pages) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—appropriately labelled, digital as .jpg and slides or prints for scanning—to the editor, 
Chrissy Freestone: chrissy.freestone@iinet.net.au 


GFNC meetings are held in the Geelong Botanic Gardens meeting room, and start at 8.00 p.m. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Velway 452 G4] 


Copyright: 
The Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. aims to make information accessible to a wide audience. 


This publication and its contents are subject to copyright under the laws of Australia and, through international treaties, other 
countries. Generally the copyright in materials in this publication is owned or licensed to the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


Unless otherwise indicated you may copy, distribute, display, or print the material in this publication for your own personal use, for 
non-commercial educational purposes or for non-commercial use within your organisation. You may not alter content and must 
attribute the copyright owner (author) listed on the publication, or the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. where no author is listed. 
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